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THE BLIND GOD’S ALTAR 



T HE letter reached Crandall 
Faulkner, at Bartlett's 
Camps on the Stillwater 
river, where he was recreating 
after a strenuous fight in court 
as attorney for the defense In a sensa- 
tional criminal case. He read it. dan- 
gling his long legs from the deal 
table before the fire. It was rather a 
curious letter in many ways; there 
was much to lie read between the 
lines. Faulkner’s lips were drawn to- 
gether in a queer manner ns he per- 
used the several typewritten pages. 

"They’re scared stiff," he chuckled 
half aloud, and then he shifted the 
pages in the firelight and began them 
all over again. 

"So you'd better hustle down here." 
one part of the letter read. "We need 
you, and the chances arc we shall 
need you even more urgently ns time 
goes on. There’s going to be some 
pretty rich pickings for a man of 
your caliber and experience. We 
realize aud appreciate what you were 
able to do for the St. Louis crowd. 

What we want is someone who can do 
as much for us here when we need it, 
and the outlook at present is that we 
shall need it pretty soon. 

"Norris hasn't been throwing any 
bluff, lie’s living up to all his bom- 
bastic promises and a little bit more. 

You saw, of course, by the papers 
what he did for Whalen and Carter, 
and that's nothing at all compared 
with what he contemplates doing 
right away. 

"There's a rumor going the rounds 
that Norris has got on the right side 
of old Ited Toomey. who was sent up 
for fifteen years, and that Toomey is 
going to peach — that he's going to 
give up. for a consideration, of course, 
all he knows. 

"God help the bunch if Toomey lets 
loose. There’s no knowing where 
things will end if they get a full con- 
fession out of him. 

"Therefore, as 1 say, you’d better 
hike it down here. What you picked 
up out of that St. Louis racket won't 
be a drop in the bucket compared 
with what you'll get here. We've got 
the price and we're going to have the 
best, and after what happened out 
there, we consider you in that class, 
and wo also consider that we are go- 
ing to need you here and need you 
badly before long." 

Faulkner folded the letter, thrust it 
back into its envelope and tucked it 
into the poekot of his khaki coat. 

Then he stepped to the door to speak 
to Bartlett, who perched on the ver- 
anda rail in the frosty twilight, watch- 
ing the great round disk of the moon 
creep up above the hills to the east. 

• Bartlett,” said he, "there's a train 
that stops to Kedbrook Junction about half-past nine tonight, isn't there?’’ 

"Yep. Canady Express,” Bartlett drawled. 

“Good. Any quicker way of getting to the Junction than by canoes?” 

"Not that I ever heard of.” 

"Can we make it before that train pulls out?" 

"Yd might. Pretty close tiggerin'.” 

"We might try it." said Faulkner with a quiet smile. "1 11 pack up my things.” 
Bartlett slid ofT the rail. 

"Ain’t leavin’ us .this sudden, are you?" he demurred. "The moose now — " 
"The moose will have to wait,” said Faulkner. *Tve had an urgent and 
rather unexpected call." 

• They’re suro scared stiff," he was repeating under his breath as he went in- 
side and began hastily throwing his things into his bags and cases. "They'll 
come up with all they've got at a time like this. There won’t he any quibbling. 

1 certainlv owe that young district attorney one for getting after em in this 
fashion, laioks as if he had ’em on the run. But we'll see about that part of 
it later— yes, we'll see about that later." he mused, his square under jaw setting 
firmly. 

He moved swiftly about the room, catching up a belonging now here and now 
there, and stuffing it Into the bag. Even in this trivial matter of packing there 
was a swiftness and sureness to his movements that spoke volumes. Lithe, 
athletic, and rather handsome of feature, with the eye of a scholar and the jaw 
of a tighter. Faulkner was a type good to look upon. Although he was but a 
trifle over thirty, the touches of gray at his temples gave him an air of sober 
maturity. 

Just as the last bulging bag had been shut with much difficulty and the last 
gun stowed away in its trim leather case. Bartlett shuffled in to announce that 
the guides were ready with the canoe. 

With a bag in either hand and Faulkner following with the gun cases, he led 
the way down the frost-rimed footpath to the waiting craft on the river. 

There were swift adieus, the splash of paddles, and the canoe, with the two 
guides bent low to their work, shot out of the shadows into the silver shimmer 
of the moonlight, rounded the bend and was lost to view. 

At half-past nine that night, just as the Canada Express was puffing out of 
Kedbrook Junction, three figures came sprinting down the platform in wild pur- 
suit of the red tail-lights. Faulkner, in the lead, managed to clutch the brass 
railing of the last car. and with the aid of a brakemau. who stooned to catch 
him by the collar, scrambled aboard, spent and panting. A bag aud two gun 


cases, thrown by the guides, 
landed on the platform at his 
feet: then, the train gathering 
speed, he waved a good bye to 
the guides, who were shouting 
inquiries concerning the rest of his 
luggage, which was drowned in the 
roar of wheels, and went inside to dis- 
cover what tlie chancel might be for 
a section in one of the sleepers. 

But before he went to sleep that 
night, he read tho letter once more 
and chuckled again over the contents. 

"Scared blue,” lie repeated. "This 
voting Norris has sure got 'em guess- 
ing. Well, well, it's an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good. This doesn t 
seem to lie such a devil of an ill wind 
for me. 1 would have liked another 
crack at the moose; but this is bet- 
ter." 

Then lie snapped off the light and 
fell into untroubled slumber. 

He was aroused at five o'clock in 
tho gray chill of a cloudy, cheerless 
morning, to change ears at Radford; 
but, as he paced the creaking plat- 
form of the dreary little station, wait- 
ing for the down express to put in its 
appearance, lie was smiling knowingly 
to himself. They needed him; they 
wore scared; and. moreover, the let- 
ter had said in no uncertain terms 
that they expected to pay well for Ins 
services. It was an opportunity for a 
golden harvest indeed. Faulkner's 
grin broadened as he lighted a cigar- 
ette and stamped his chilled feet up- 
on the uneven boards. 

Then, a good half hour late, the 
down express came swirling in im- 
portuntly. Faulkner climbed aboard 
and settled himself comfortably in the 
smoking compartment of a Pullman. 
Sprawled at his ease in one uphol- 
stered corner, the sole occupant of 
the place, he watched tho cigarette 
smoke drift and eddy in thin blue 
lines, the while he speculated upon 
the work before him and already be- 
gan running over in his mind certain 
moves he would make as soon as the 
indictments were out and the battle 
of the courts was on. 

IT was past nine o'clock in the even- 
ting when the train finally came rum- 
bling into the terminal. Faulkner 
gathered up his luggage and left the 
car. He was in the van of the crawl- 
ing stream of people from the train, 
which made its way towards the 
brilliantly lighted area beyond the 
gates. 

His shoulders were erect; his head 
was back; there was a smile of quiet 
power upon his finely-cut lips. Here 
he was upon the battle ground; here, 
too. in record breaking time. He 
would let the trembling ones know of 
his arrival at once, and then to work. Perhaps he would be able to show a 
trick or two to this bull-headed young district attorney, who was kicking over 
the traces. Faulkner had accomplished something of the sort in St. Louis; ac- 
complished it so well, indeed, that his name had become a none too savory by- 
word in the better class newspapers of the country. 

This was a larger aud a broader field for his powers. Ho could ask nothing 
better than this chance; nor was it wholly the lure of gold, great as that was. 
that pleased him. Faulkner was distinctly a man who gloried in difficulties, 
and the difficulties of the work before him bade fair to be the choicest. 

He was passing the locomotive in his walk up the platform when he saw the 
girl. She was standing just outside the gates, and the light of an arc lamp 
above her head roll full upon her and threw her features into relief. They 
were very pretty and very regular features — the forehead high and white, the 
large, dark eyes half hidden behind long, drooping lashes, the lips red and 
daintily curved, even pressed together closely as they were at that moment. 

And then, as Faulkner looked at ner. rather bewildered by her beauty, the 
girl's eyes were looking straight into his own. She started slightly, looked 
again, and then she slipped through the gate and with a little cry ran straight 
to him. 

Faulkner stopped short, amazement, doubt, perplexity struggling for the mas- 
tery of his face; but before he could verbally express any of these, the girl 
was beside him. Her arms were about his neck, her face was very close to Ills, 
her lips warm and soft, were pressed to his own. 

“Boh. Boh. dear.” she was crying. "I'm so glad you're back —so glad!" 

To say Faulkner was dazed would be putting it rather mildly. Somehow he 
managed to lift his head and to slip those arms from about his neck. To tell a 
girl — such a girl as this one evidently was — that she had made a most ridicu- 
lous mistake was not a pleasant thing to face. Faulkner, blushing like a school 
hoy. was wondering almost wildly how on earth he should go about it. when 
the girl slipped an arm through his and led him towards the gate at the head 
of the next track towards tile left. 

”1 know you are not Bob." she said in a low voice which reached his ears 
alone. "Forgive me. I had to do it. There was no other way. I was afraid 
and desperate. I — I — ” 

"It is all right." said Faulkner quietly, with never a trace of the bewilder- 
ment he felt. "It was for some very good reason, of course.” 

“Yes," she said breathlessly. "Yes. 1 — you are perfectly splendid about it. 
I think — I feel they are watching. Talk, please talk, as if I were someone you 
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Faulkner heard a step behind them. He turned to see a man. bent low. 
running toward them 
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knew very well. And— and walk with me across 
the platform, through the corridor to the street, if 
you will. That is all — just that. Wasn't the train 
late. Bob?" she asked in a different voice, a voice 
that was neither low, nor guarded. 

"Rather." he drawled with an easy laugh. "We 
lost time all the way down. You are good to come 
to meet mo — Had 1 better know your name?" he 
asked in a voice just above a whisper. 

"Ruth,” she said in guarded tones. 

"Through the corridor. Bob," she instructed. "1 
came down in the carriage. It is waiting there." 

"You neodn't have taken the trouble to come down 
to meet me tonight, Ruth?" lie said, remembering 
the girl's instructions for him to talk and saying the 
first thing that came into his mind. "It is mighty 
unpleasant out. Has it rained here today?" 

"Yes.” she replied. "It is raining now." 

He noticed her eyes were glancing about keenly, 
taking in every one in the place. What it all might 
mean Faulkner was too bewildered still to question. 
He only knew that the girl was clinging to his arm ; 
t hat she was walking beside him; that somehow, in 
some way quite unknown to him he was doing her 
a service. That was sufficient. He was strangely, 
most preposterously happy. 

They reached the corridor, passed through it. 
talking light nothings, and came to a 
row of carriages drawn up beneath 

the glass canopy. A man in livery 

on the box of one of these touched his 

hat as the girl approached. 

They made their way to the equip- 
age and Faulkner pulled open the 
door. 

'You have been so good,” she said 
under her breath. "1 thought — I 
thought — but 1 must have been 
w rong." 

"I have finished my little role?" 

Faulkner asked gravely “1 don't wisli 
to intrude, but if there is anything 
further — " 

"There is nothing else," the girl 
said. "You are very, very kind. 

Please go out this way without going 
l ack into the station, and — " 

r TMlE words ended in a smothered 
scream. Faulkner heard a step be- 
hind him. He turned to see a man, 
bent low, running towards them. 

There was another scream from 
the girl. She sprang from the car- 
l Uge and threw herself in front of » 

Faulkner, but almost instantly she * 

was pushed roughly to one side. 

Something Hashed in the man's hand. 

Faulkner with never a moment's hes- Moth* 

itation jumped straight for him. but Thou* 

lie was too late. There was a blind- She ss 

iug leap of flame in his eyes, a stac- Or wh 

cato report. He felt a white-hot streak 
pierce his right side, and with it She M 

came a choking feeling as if giant 
lingers had gripped his throat. The " nd 1 

lights swung about in crazy circles To evi 

and dripped brilliant sparks in their 
wake. He staggered back, caught 
desperately at a wheel of the car- 
riage. and felt his knees going limp 
beneath him. 

Again the flash of lurid fire. Faulk- 

tier same to his knees and toppled 

forward. Dimly he was aware of a 
frightful uproar. Screams, yells, rag- 
ing voices, and the patter of receding footsteps. 

A blackness was shutting down upon him— a 
strangling blackness which he fought with all Ills 
puny strength. Someone knelt beside him. His 
bead was gently lifted and pillowed in soft arms. 
Dimly, as in a dream, he saw that wonderful face 
bending over him, the eyes wide with horror, the 
cheeks stained with tears. 

"What have 1 done? Oh, what have I dene?” she 
was gasping in frightened, choking sobs. 

Faulkner strove to struggle up. but could not. The 
left hand -the hand lie could move, groped uncer- 
tainly for tlie girl's arm, found it and rested there 
with a touch of infinite gentleness. His gray lips 
parted in a smile of reassurance. 

"Don't — he— distressed," lie said, fighting for audi- 
ble breath, "ir tills is — a— necessary— part of the 
role— if 1 have been— able— to— do you a service. I 
am — quite content." 

Then the blackness shut out everything. 


P AUI-KN13R came hack to consciousness some hours 
later to find himself stretched upon a bed in a big 
dim room. A little shaded lamp burned softly on a 
nearby stand, and close to it a white-capped nurse 
was deftly rolling lengths of bandages. Beside her 
a gray-hairod man, a surgeon beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, was replacing some glistening instruments 
in a small leather case. 

Faulkner opened his eyes and dazedly took in his 
surroundings. His whole right side was swathed in 
bandages; his right arm was bound rigidly to his 
body, lie closed his eyes and strove to collect his 
scattered wits. What did it all mean? What hud 
happened? Why was he here in this strange house 
■with a nurse and a doctor and these bandages which 
wrapped him like a mummy? 


There had been a letter summoning him from his 
moose shooting at Bartlett's— yes, a most urgent 
letter— and a girl at the gate, when he had alighted 
from the train. He smiled grimly to himself. It all 
came back to him now' — the w*aik across the station, 
the affair at the carriage. Perhaps he had been a 
fool— a nice, soft, easy little old mark, and all be- 
cause the girl was beautiful. 

He tried to lift himsolf on the pillows, but the 
movement sent acute pains darting through his bodv 
and brought an involuntary groan to his lips. 

Instantly the gray-haired man was beside the bed. 
Faulkner set his teeth and looked up with steadv 
eyes. 

“How serious is this thing?" he demanded brus- 
quely. 

"You are lucky, sir, extremely lucky." said the 
surgeon. "If that first bullet had been an inch lower 
— well, it wasn't and we have that to be mighty 
thankful for. It is serious enough as it is, but not 
necessarily dangerous. We have both the bullets, 
thank goodness— that one and the one that smashed 
your arm." 

“What was it. anyway?” Faulkner went on. "1 
was shot, wasn't I? who did it and what was it 
done for? I'd like to know that, at least." 

The surgeon shook his head. "Let me suggest ab- 



AN OBJECTIONABLE SAND-MAN 

By FLORENCE LINCOLN 


Mother says there is a Sand-man 
Though I've never seen him yet; 
She says he comes just after dark 
Or when the sun has set. 

She says he’s just as quiet 
As the very littlest mouse, 

And that he makes a visit 
To everybody's house 


I 've watched for him and watched for him, 
And even set a trap 
For him to catch his toes in 
So's he’d fall on our front mat. 

But how he comes and why he comes 
I never have found out, 

And 1 want so much to ask him 
Why he carries sand about. 


Mother says she sees him 

Seven times in every week 

And when 1 ask her, “Why can’t I?' 

She says, “You fall asleep." 


solute quiet for tonight," said he. “Tomorrow will 
be time enough for all that.” 

A stubborn light came into Faulkner's eyes. 

"Hardly,” said he with quiet determination. "I d 
like to know about it now — at once. You can gram 
me that much. I’ll take the chances on its affec 
ing me badly.” 

The surgeon looked at tiim keonly. Then without 
a word he turned on his heel und left the room. 
Faulkner heard him talking in low tones with some- 
one in the hall outside, and presontly he came back 
with a tall, pleasant-faced man of about Faulkner’s 
own age. 

The latter walked straight to the bed and took 
Faulkner's left hand in both his own. His mouth 
was twitching as he looked at the white face on the 
pillows. Evidently he was under the spell of some 
powerful emotion. 

"I don't know what to say about ibis." the young 
man said in a deep and none too steady voice. • ! 
fee! very much the stigma of it ail. I don't know 
what possessed Iter to do it. She had no right to 
shelter me « hiss way at your expense. I should be 
lying there wounded where - u are. 1 was the one 
they wanted." 

Faulkner was looking at him keenly. 

"What were you wanted for? Who are you?" lie 
demanded. 

"I am Robert Norris.” said the man beside tile bed 
quite as ir this information would answer both 
Faulkner's questions. “And you?" 

“Norris." Faulkner repeated. "The district attor- 
ney. of course?" 

The other man nodded. 

Faulkner’s face twisted in a peculiar smile 

"My name is Faulkner,” he said slowly. "Crandall 
Faulkner.” 

Norris started. “Faulkner of St. Louis?" he asked, 

"Faulkner of St Louis," Faulkner repeated. 


The grim smile grew more pronounced. “It ex- 
plains a good deal, eh, Norris? it tells quite plainly 
for one tiling why 1 am here in town just at pres- 
ent. But it doesn’t tell why I am here in just this 
shape. That Is something I couldn't fully explain 
myself. I only know that she -was very, very beau- 
tiful and in evident distress and — and — well, I am 
not an impulsive man generally. In fact I am 
counted a rather hard-headed chap — one of the kind 
who counts the cost of every move before he makes 
it. I have a reputation— a rather unsavory reputa- 
tion. if you will, of looking out for Crandall Faulk- 
ner and no one else; which makes this move of mine 
tonight all the more bewildering even to myself. I 
don’t thoroughly understand it yet myself, except 
that, as I say, the girl was such a girl as every man, 
even men like myself, are proud to serve staunchly 
and unquestionably. A girl like that, Norris, a girl 
like that — ” 

He stopped abruptly and his eyes were turned 
almost appealingly to the man beside him. 

"For God's sake, tell me who she was,” he fin- 
ished beseechingly. 

"My sister," said Norris with a light of under 
standing in ilia own eyes. 

He saw a sudden glow in the face on the pillow. 
He felt the fingers of Faulkner’s left hand tighten 
about his own. Without a word he 
stepped to the door and into the hall. 
"Ruth,” he called softly, "Ruth!" 

There was a swish of skirts. 
Through the doorwav cme Norris 
tnd the girl Faulkner had seen at the 
station. Her eyes were'red and swol- 
len trom weeping; but in them, as she 
looked at the man on the bed, was a 
great, tender pity, and something, too, 
of contrition that tightened Faulk- 
ner’s throat. 

"You must tell him. Ruth. It is 
your task," Norris was saying quietly. 

Then he beckoned to the nurse and 
doctor, who followed him out of the 
room, and Faulkner was aware ttiat 
lie and the girl were alone. 

A MOMENT she stood there, silent, 
irresolute, her eyes fixed on those 
f steady, glowing ones that looked at 

W her so quietly. 

J Then with a little low cry she 

crossed the room and sank on her 
knees beside the bed. 

"I dont know what made me do it,” 
she said, speaking breathlessly. "I 
must have been beside myself witli 
fear. I could think only of Robert 
and his danger. He went up the river 
him, today to get Red Tourney's confession. 

They knew he had gone and what it 
would mean to them all if Toomey 
confessed. Then the warning came. 
es It was late, after the train had made 

the last stop, before it reached here. 
It was unsigned, that note of warning; 
it said that Toomey had confessed 
fully; that Robert was coming back 
and that when he reached the station 
there would be an attempt oil his life. 

“I called up police headqqtiarters, 
but they scoffed at the idea of any 
trouble. They did tell me, though, 

that there would be plenty of protec- 

tion for Robert at the station when 

tlie train came in; that nothing would 
happen. But somehow I couldn’t trust 
them. I knew how they felt towards Robert, and I 
knewknew that the police department would bo 
thrown into panic at Red Toomey's confession. 

"I hurried to the station to warn Robert, ami 
while I was waiting for the train to come in I saw 
a man watching me closely. 1 was frightened, hor- 
ribly friglilcnod. I was sure that man knew who I 
was and that he was waiting there, too, for Robert. 

"And then, while 1 was wondering what I could 
do the train came in, and I saw you, and I thought 
tit first you were Robert. I know that man thought 
so, also, for I saw tils eyes when you came up to 
the gates. And before I knew really what I was 
doing I had made my plan and — and I ran up to 
you and greeted you to deceive that watching man 
and I asked vou to walk with me to the carriage 
because 1 knew, if anything were to happen, they 
would mistake you for Robert. I was thinking only 
of him; that lie must be saved at any cost. I didn't 
realize what I was doing until we reached the car- 
riage. and — it happened." 

She paused and caught her breath in a little soU 
Faulkner was looking at her with a wonderful light 
in his eyes. 

And then — and then," she hurried on brokenly, 
“when you laid there and I thought you were dying, 
you you smiled and told me it was all right, and— 
and — " 

Faulkner's eyes were burning wtili a strange new 
light in them. His quiet voice interrupted the girl 
beside him. 

"It was all right,” lie said slowly. "It would have 
been all right in any event — even if that man had 
shot truer. I saw things very differently in those 
few moments we were walking together through the 
station. 

W e can live a lifetime in a moment under certain 
conditions. The only life I have ever really lived— 

(Continued from page 6) 
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uniting for. and once more the coat, was cast out 
of Hie family; this time with the happy conviction 
that it was fare-thee-woll and no boomerang finish 
to it. 

"Have you ever been to ;i rummage sale? Well, 
sir, you haven't missed anything. When Socrates 
went to the fair, he said. 'Ye gods, how many things 
there are I don't want!' And that's what I said 
when I got into that rummage sale tor St. Aloysius 
church. It was the first one 1 had ever attended, 
and it was only by the merest chance that 1 hap- 
pened in. I hadn't heard the first thing about it: 
didn't know what it was; just happened to see a 
t to\vd of men and women gathered around in u vs- 
i utit store room on my way home one evening: 
thought 1 would step in and see what was going on; 
:• 1 there was a brass-throated auctioneer knocking 
down old hats and stoves and pants and umbrellas 
for five and ten cents apiece. There wasn't a thing 

- re I d take tor a gift, hut 1 couldn't help getting 
interested in the show; and by and by when the 
fellow held up an overcoat and somebody bid two 
teals, I raised it to five— Just for the fun of the 
thing, you know. There wasn't much light in the 
plate and I couldn't half see what sort of a coat 
1 was staking my wealth on, but as it appeared to 


he holding together I concluded it was worth more 
than five cents to somebody. Well, sir. some fellow 
raised my bid to ten cents, and then someone else 
put it up to twelve, and somebody else bid fifteen, 
anti In the general excitement I raised it to twenty, 
and then it was nip anti tuck 'twist me and a vic- 
ious looking lmld-headed man. who hail come there 
with a bag and bad been bidding in most of the 
articles. 1 didn't like his manner, and so as quick 
as he made a bid on the overcoat I went him live 
cents better, until, first thing I knew, it was up to 
sixty-five cents and the auctioneer shouted. 'Gone! 
to that man over there in the brown derby bat.' 1 
hadn't looked for anything like that: but I paid my 
money and took the coat and did the very best 1 
could to act the part of a proud and satisfied 
victor. 

"Well, sir. it wasn't until I got home and showed 
the coat to Mrs. Tucker in the bright gas light that 
I discovered what had happened. Yes. sir 1 lin'd 
bought Uncle Snapp’s overcoat. I thought for a 
moment that Mrs. Tucker was going to have a tit 
of hysterics ; but she didn't She isn't that kind of 
a woman. I don't wonder, though, that she w is 
surprised and excited. 1 felt that way myself, and 
when site told me of Iter experiences with the coat. 


I said: ‘Well, how do you feel now about my burn- 
ing it up?' 

" 'Take it down and put it in the furnace this 
minute!' she said. 'It’s bewitched!' 

" All right,' 1 said, just as you say’: and down 
1 went and wadded it up and crammed it into the 
tnrnace. Hut the fire-box was too small to hold it 
all at once anti I couldn't close the furnace door. 
So I dragged it out again, with the inside of it all 
scorched and smoking, and called loudly for the 
shears. 

'Well, sir, at the first slash 1 made I ripped open 
the back lining, and there it was — the true inward- 
ness of Uncle Snapp's bequest! Mirabile dietu, the 
whole back was lined with hundred-dollar gold cer- 
tificates! One hundred of them — ten thousand dol- 
lars! Yes, sir; that's what he gave me when he 
left me the overcoat — ten thousand dollars! What 
th' you think of that? And lie saw that 1 got >t. 
That's tln> point — he saw that I got it! There isn't 
any man or any sot of men can argue wit h me 
about that. N’o. sir; when it comes to proving that 
a wayward mortal can keep the spirit of a dead 
uncle hustling around on this mundane globes, you 
just want to take a look at that overcoat and re- 
member wluit I’ve told you: that’s all." 


Selling Political Gold Bricks 


O NCE upon a time the Washington correspond- 
ent of a Buffalo newspaper published a story 
which was widely quoted; for it was ail till- 
i seal story, and it disclosed the sale of political 
gold bricks at Washington. It broke up the busi- 
ness of one of the political criminals, but it did not 
lorever destroy the business of selling political gold 
bricks that has continued as usual more or less ac- 
tively. 

About twenty-five years ago there came to Wash- 
ington from Buffalo a blight, flue looking, entertain, 
ing gentleman who had been a personal and politi- 
cal friend of Grover Cleveland. Quite naturally, he 
was welcomed at the White House whenever he 
called. It soon became known among the office 
seekers crowds that Charlie Blank could go into the 
white house and past all of tile guardians of the 
president whenever he pleased to do so. Charlie 
Blank disseminated the fact of his personal relations 
with President Cleveland, and he made it his busi- 
ness to make the acquaintance of seekers after the 
biggest offices. 

Once a week he would take with him to the white 
house some good man. whose papers showed that 
lie was properly recommended, but who could not 
gpt audience with the president: anil when Charlie 
looked into a case and found it to be a clear one. 
and when ho endorsed the applicant and weal with 
him personally, the president always saw the man. 
and he made the appolntmei . too. 

Charlie prospered, and he would have continued 
to prosper, if it had not been for an old-time enemy 
who had followed him to Washington from Buffalo; 
an enemy relentless and persistent; an enemy that 
like a Nemesis followed him from plate to place 
and even naunted his hotel, sneaking Into his sleep- 
ing apartment, and being on hand when he awoke 
each morning: an enemy that would not permit him 
to go on succeeding. 

One evening Charlie (Hank's enemy enticed him 
into the barroom of the hotel— one of the leading 
hotels of Washington — and there led him to his 
downfall. 'i bis enemy was an appetite for the 
sparkling juice of iht- grape: anil when that appe- 
tite secured control of him It was noi long before 
the malignant enemy led him to the use of the bot- 
t It containing the distillations of corn and rye; uud 
poor Charlie Blank’s tongue became loosened; and 
lie talked too much. 

In the barroom, standing near him, was the cor- 
respondent of a Buffalo newspaper. He knew Charlie 
Blank, liked him well, and lmd never before seen 
him in a barroom, nor ever supposed that lie would 
become intoxicated. When Charlie began to brag 
of his personal relations with the president, and 
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tell tbai one candidate for an ambassadorship had 
paitl him two hundred and fifty dollars for an inter- 
view with Cleveland, and several candidates hail 
paid him one hundred dollars each; while all of the 
candidates for the postoffiees in New York and 
other states should contribute their hundreds, the 
correspondent listened. 

At first it did not appear to the correspondent 
that Charlie Blank's talk was worthy of nine. bbt. 
when he began to name names, and to tell of dol 
lars, the newspaper man was "on the job" immedi- 
ately. He took bis friends to Ills office with him, 
and each 'of them signed a statement substantiating 
the "good story” which the correspondent wrote for 
his paper. 

Then the correspondent mailed the story and the 
substantiating statements to his managing editor. 
He went back to the hotel barroom and remained 
there until the demon of the still threw Charlie 
Blunk. and caused him to be put to bed. Then, be- 
ing assured that "the story” which he had written 
and mailed was "an exclusive,” he did not deem it 
necessary to telegraph the matter. 

VHHEN' that story was published, Charlie Blank 
was put out of business. No more could lie go 
to the white house, nor be admitted as of yore. On 
the contrary. President Cleveland declined to see 
him, and would not answer any of the many letters 
he sent. 

Ashamed to go back to Buffalo, ashamed to meet 
his rellowmen in Washington, lie fell a victim to 
the demon of the still, a complete victim. He hail 
placed in bank more than two thousand dollars, and 
while that lasted lie remained in Washington, pat- 
ronizing barrooms, and trying by the u„_- of the 
poisoned cup to relieve the ruin that the same cup 
hud caused. Ills earthly career was thus shortened; 
and when he died a pauper. President Cleveland 
came to the front and paid the funeral expenses of 
his former friend. 

When Major McKimey was going through ill" 
campaign of 1 890 there tailed upon him at Canton. 
Ohio, an old time political friend. In the course of 
conversation the major said to his friend: 

"Now. you are on the hustings, making speeches 
ull of flit' time; and. as I understand it. without 
compensation. Nobody ever does anything in poli- 
tics without an object. Now I want you to tell tne 
what office you want, because you know that prom- 
ises are being made; and 1 don't want you to g"t 


left. Moreover, I want to lie able to redeem all of 
this political paper that is being issued during the 
campaign. Tell me frankly just exactly what you 
want." 

"1 don't want any office whatever, major," was 
tile reply which surprised Major McKinley, anti lie 
asked: 

"What, then, do you expect for your services?" 

"I'll fell you. major," he said; "and I’ll fell you 
frankly. There is no government job that you could 
give to me that would pay more than six thousand 
a year. I don’t want any office. All I want is an 
opportunity to take care of my friends. You know 
I live in a big state; and there will be plenty of can- 
didates for office. Now, when I bring my friends 
to you in the white house, I want you to receive me 
wiili hearty kindness, as you received me here to- 
day. I want you to thus receive me, slap me on the 
back, and say. as you did today: 

‘ Jim, old boy. I’m glad to see you always, and 
glad to meet with your friends." 

"I understand perfectly." replied Major McKin- 
ley; "and that is just exactly what I will not do 
for you. nor tor any other man. 1 am going into 
the white house with clean hands; and when I 
leave it. I shall leave it with clean hands. Now, 
what office will you have in return for your ser- 
vices?" 

He named an office, and inasmuch as it was of 
moderate salary it was promised to him, and he re- 
ceived it. 

One morning an old friend of President Roosevelt 
called on him at the white house, and covertly inti- 
mated that he desired recognition of that kind, and 
for a purpose; and — well, that is too recent, and 
the man is still living, although somewhat chas 
tened, so the full story cannot be used. But. it 
would require moving pictures, anyway, to convey 
an adequate idea of what happened to him. 

Political gold bricks are prevalent in every state 
and in almost every community. Just keep your 
eyes open and see if you cannot disclose some of 
them yourself. 


LIFE'S AUTUMN 

J’m as young or even younger than I ever was before, 

But the boys about my age are getting gray! 

Though of energy and spirit l have still unbounded store, 

Yet the boys about ray age are getting gTay. 

I have had ray share of childish care and some of manhood’s woe, 
Yet I feel as glad I’m living as does anyone I know; 

All ray life is still ahead of me. ambition’s tide at flow — 

But the boys about my age are getting gray. 


THE BLIND GOD’S ALTAR 


the only life in anyway worth while — was the life 
of those few moments across t lie platform to the 
corridor; and if. as I have said, that man had been 
a better shot, 1 think 1 should have been content, in 
that you had asked and 1 had given what I could. 
Do you understand?" 

"Yes." she whispered. "Yes. I, too, lived much — 
oh, very, very much in those few moments.’’ 

"Do you know who I am?" he asked suddenly. 

She nodded. 

"That I am Crandall Faulkner, and why I came?" 

’Yes.’’ 

"Doesn't that make any difference?" 

"No. Not now.” 

Her face was very close to his. "Nothing — noth- 
ing matters in all the world,” she said, “save that I 
learned something — something when you lay there 
by the carriage and smiled and said you were con- 
tent. You did not question what it all meant. I do 


not think you even eared. And in that moment I 
knew — I saw something in your eyes — that changed 
the whole world for me." 

She had risen and was standing beside him. 
Swiftly, with burning cheeks, she stooped: lie felt 
the touch of her lips upon his own, and then she 
was gone. 

Faulkner, lying there with closed eyes and a 
transforming smile, heard the nurse and flit' doctor 
come into the room. He was aware that Norris, too. 
had entered and was standing by the bed. Slowly 
Faulkner opened his eyes and looked up with an ex- 
pression of infinite content. 

“Norris.” he said very gently, "that chap down at 
the station tonight got one man, for all his poor 
shooting. That shot put an end to this Faulkner of 
St. Ixiuis — the old Faulkner, you know. This bunch 
you’re fighting will have to find someone else to de- 
fend ’em." 


In my heart the songs of childhood ring as sweet as e’er they rang, 
But the boys about my age are getting gray! 

I’m as lively as a two-year-old, and feel life's old-time tang, 

But the boys about my age are getting gray. 

I have wasted precious hours — aye, I’m like to waste them yet! 

I have caused — and still am causing — those who love me liest, to fret; 

I am counting futures only and the profits they shall net — 

But the boys about my age are getting gray. 

I am forced to the conclusion, though it breaks my heart in twain 
(For the boys about my age are getting gray!), 

That nty boyhood days are over and my life-tide on the wane — 
For the boys about my age are getting gray. 

Let my mirror tell its story — crow-feet, spectacles and all; 

Then with wet eyes I acknowledge that my youth is past recall. 

I have had my spring and summer — I must face the frosts of fall 
For the boys about my age are getting gray. 

— Strickland GilliUa. 



